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A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page 467, 


To §. M. 


Dear Friend :—“‘ When I read thy letter in 
which thou mentioned some of the conflicts of 
spirit which thou hast had to witness, there came 
to my remembrance a scripture declaration which 
I am willing to mention for thy encouragement ; 
‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps, 
but the good man’s steps are ordered of the 
Lord.’ Bing a firm believer in the truth of 
the testimony that ‘the manifestation of the 
spirit is given to every man to profit withal,’ and 
that it will, as we are obedient to its unfoldings, 
direct our steps in the path of divine appoint- 
ment, I commend thee to the teachings of this 
divine gift, with sincere desires that thou may- 
est be so guided by it, as to give daily demon- 
stration of thy love for the truth as it isin Je- 
sus, and thus become an humble follower of Him 
who is meek and lowly of heart. I have no 
doubt but thou lovest Christ, and desires with an 
honest zeal to follow him, because+thou hast 
found by so doing thou canst only bave a peace- 
ful mind; therefore keep thine eye single unto 
him, that thy ‘ whole body may be full of light.’ 
Then thou will see clearly the path of duty, and 
be able to distinguish between the voice of the 
‘true shepherd’ and the voice of the ‘stranger.’ 
Thou wilt find that the voice of the former is an 
inward, spiritual voice, which, like the ‘still 
small voice’ that spoke to Elijah, the prophet, 
speaks to our souls as we continue to dwell 
in our own tents, enwrapped in the mantle of 
fervent prayer, until the earthquake, the whirl- 
wind, and the fire have passed by. And as we 
are willing to wait in quietude and in-confidence 
for the teachings of the Holy Spifit, we shall 
know this ‘still small voice’ to ‘teach us as never 
man taught.’ 
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Whatever may be the conflicts and trials of 
our spirits, in which we may have to feel the ne- 
cessity of a spiritual baptism, if our desires are 
sincere, these will work together for our good, 
and lead us to contemplate the testimony and 
promise of the blessed Master, ‘In the world ye 
shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world;’ and ‘To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.’ 

Thou sayest it was a great trial to go to some 
meetings where thou apprehended thy duty call- 
ed thee, in consequence of meeting with some op- 
posing brethren. Perhaps as thou wert made 
willing todo what thou thought required of thee, 
thou wilt not feel bound to visit them again. 
We do not serve a hard Master, but one ‘ whose 
yoke is easy and whose burden is light.’ All 
who are qualified by the Divine Master to go forth 
as the messengers of his truth, must be ‘wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,’ and bearin mind 
the command which he gave to his disciples when 
he sent them to proclaim the glorious doctrine, 
that the ‘kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you:’ ‘Whosoever shall not receive you, nor 
hear you, when ye depart thence, shake off the 
dust under your feet for a testimony against 
them.’ 

If thou believest it to be thy duty to speak a 
word of encouragement in season to the travel- 
lers Zion-ward, or to testify unto others of those 
things which ‘thine eyes have seen and thine 
hands have handled’ of the goodness and mercy 
of the great Shepherd of Israel, either among thy 
own people or among others, | would say, ‘ mind 
thy calling,’ and I believe if thou art faithful 
and obedient to the light that is in thee, thou 
mayest become instrumental in the divine hand 
in calling sinners from darkness to light, and 
from the bondage of transgression to the blessed 
liberty of the children of God. But in order to 
labor successfully in this great work, (the object 
of which is to call men to the kingdom of God 
within them, or ‘ the kingdom of nigh unto 





you,’ as Jesus instracted his disciples) we must 
experience the same overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost, or baptism of the Holy Spirit, which en- 
abled the apostles and primitive believers to 
preach repentance and amendment of life as the 
medium of salvation, and to return in peace, with 
this language, Lord even the devils are subject 
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unto us through thy name, and also to receive 
from him their reward, which was the bles- 
sed assurance, that they might rejoice be- 
cause their names were written in hcaven. Now 
as this qualification to preach the gospel is not to 
be acquired in the’ will and wisdom of man, but 
by the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, so neith- 
er can a gift or commission of it be exercised in 
our own will or wisdom, or even in our own time. 
We must wait in all humility until the ‘ spirit 
giveth utterance,’ whereby we may speak under- 
standingly or baptizingly unto others. This kind 
of ministry is calculated to gather souls to Christ ; 
convert sinners unto righteousness. Not to make 

roselytes to any sect, but to the Church of 

hrist. Because if we once get hold of the sub- 
stance of religion, which is practical righteous- 
ness, we shall worship ‘the Father’ by the holi- 
ness of our lives. We shall find that he is no 
respecter of persons, but that all of every sect of 
professing Christians ‘who fear him and work 
righteousness are accepted with him,’ and con- 
stitute the members of the true church. 

If we examine the ground on which we stand, 
and believe we have received the command with 
the necessary qualification, we have nothing to 
fear. Conflicts of spirit may be necessary to 
deepen us in the truth; we must endure them 
patiently, calmly, quietly ; for was not the cap- 
tain of oursalvation made perfect through suffer- 
ing? And can the servant expect to fare better 
than his Lord? No! We must be willing to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and then we shall receive 
our reward, not from man, because anything that 
man can give is but a poor compensation for a 
servant of Christ, whether it be praise or censure, 
or gifts of silver or gold. ‘Thy money perish 
with thee,’ was the sharp rebuke given by the 
apostle Peter to one Simon, who thought he 
could purchase the gift of God with silver or 
gold. Peter knew that this gift was a free gift 
of Christ, and he may have remembered the 
command, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
In obedience tothis injunction the disciples went 
forth faithfully discharging their duties as good 
stewards of the household of faith. We should 
strive to follow them as they followed Christ, 
that by a life of continual obedience we may hap- 
pily reap the rich reward of knowing that our 
names are written ‘in the Lamb’s book of life.’ 

May our steps be so directed in this state of 
probation and trial as to secure to us permanent 
and eternal joys, is the prayer of thy friend and 
well wisher. JOHN JACKSON.” 


Letter to P- E—. 


Dear Friend :—““ Although some time has 
elapsed since I received thy acceptable letter con- 
taining an invitation to visit your country, yet 
owing to absence from home on account of my 
health and my numerous duties and cares, I have 
not replied to it at an earlicr period ; nevertheless 


I appreciate thy kind offer, and if it should ever 
be my lot to visit the Westsrn States, and should 
any labor be assigned me in your part of the 
vineyard, I hope I shall be prepared for it and 
engage in it with a willing mind. While I do 
not claim to be a sectarian in my views and feel- 
ings, but fully believe that ‘in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him,’ yet I cannot help believing 
that the principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends constitute the testimonies and princi- 
ples of every good man, let his name to religion 
be what it may. Asa Society we do not con- 
sider that religion consists so much in opinions 
or forms of worship as on those divine instruc- 
tions relating to man’s duty and happiness, which 
are revealed within by the law of God written 
on the heart, and which are intended to be obeyed 
and carried out in practice. We hold that religion 
consists in being good and doing good. Its plain- 
est injunctions are ‘ love to God and love to man.’ 
Its effects are everywhere the same, producing 
‘Peace on earth and good will to men.’ We 
have never attempted to bind the human mind 
by creeds, made up of the opinions and doctrines 
of men, because we maintain that it is perfectly 
consistent with the:economy of divine Providence 
gradually to unfold to the understandings of his 
intelligent creatures, more and more in its ful- 
ness, the beauty, sublimity and eternal excellence 
of that kingdom, of which it was said in pro- 
phetic vision, ‘of the increase thereof, there 
shall never be an end.’ We therefore commend 
all men to that inward manifestation of light 
and truth alluded to by the apostle when he said, 
‘ye have an unction from the Holy One,’ and 
‘ye need not that any man teach you, save as 
this anointing teacheth you of all things and is 
truth,’ that they may obey its teachings and by 
it be led in the way of life and salvation, from 
one degree of experience to another of the things 
which ‘the eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive,’ even the good things God hath in store 
for them that love him. 

It seems to me, my dear friend, that human 
experience fully accords with and amply confirms 
the testimonies of the righteous of every age, 
concerning the nature of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion ; and that from our own experience we 
learn that whenever we have felt its salutary 
influences, it has been the result of obedience to 
the manifold dictates of divine truth in our own 
souls ; and that it is not produced by our name 








































feelings I can give the right hand of fellowship 
to every one, who, from inward conviction, is en- 
deavoring to fear God and work righteousness, 
let their name to religion be what it may. But 


to religion, or the form under which we have” 
been led, either from education or conviction, to 
worship the Almighty. Under these views and 


I can see with thee, that in the midst of the high . 
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: I will make the ruler over many things, 


profession to prbfetsion to religion which eorhuctiabounde,there | things, I.will make the ruler over many thinen on which so much abounds, there 
is often the absence of practical righteous- 
ness, and the observance of that gospel injunction, 
‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.’ The gospel of 
Christ is of heavenly origin, and its tendency is 
te produce a heavenly state. If men would em- 
brace it in its purity how soon would it convert 
the moral wilderness of this world into an Eden, 
and cause the desert places thereof to smile and 
‘ blossom as the rose, joy and gladness would be 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody.’ 

What a scene of moral beauty would take the 
place of the present state of anarchy and confu- 
sion ; human wretchedness would be unknown ; 
the ‘sword would be beaten into a ploughshare, 
and the spear into a pruning hook, nation would 
no longer lift up sword against nation, neither 
would men learn war any more.’ How much 
more delightful would it be, to behold righteous- 
ness, order and peace springing up among the 
nations of the earth, than to have the pages of 
human history filled with the recitals of war and 
bloodshed. How much better to hear of the sub- 
jugation of depraved and angry passions, than 
the conqnest of States and empires. How much 
better to hear of deeds of charity and works of 
benevolence and love, than of the crimes and 
cruelties which are the legitimate consequences 
of ‘man’s inhumanity to man.’ I contend for 
nothing more than that the professors of religion 
should carry out in their lives and practice the 
principles and precepts of the gospel, and I am 
sare that the desolating scourge of war, with all 
its accumulated miseries, would be banished from 
the world forever. Men would see that every 
system of war and ‘oppression is at variance with 
the precepts of Jesus, the attributes of God, 
and the best interests of man. 

In the moral government of the Ruler of the 
universe, no such inconsistencies or irregularities 
can ever be sanctioned. 

It is for this reason that we have a testimony 
against wars and fightings ; but it is far from be- 
ing new or peculiar to us; it is as old as the gos- 
pel, and the gospel was preached to our first pa- 
rents in Eden. So it will be found of all the 
other testimonies which we profess to bear ; they 
are not ours, but the testimonies of truth ; ‘and I 
cannot but believe that the spreading of them 
will tend to enlarge Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth, and thus promote the best interests of the 
human family. It is but little that we can do 
of ourselves towards the furtherance of these great 
objects, but if we are faithful in our day to the 
light and knowledge with which divine goodness 
is pleased to furnizh ns, our feeble efforts, like 
the widow’s mite cast into the treasury, gain for 
us, when called upon to give an account of our 
stewardship, this reward, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a few 


enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
That this may be our experience, is the sincere 
desire of thy friend, 


JOHN JACKSON.” 
[To be continued.| 


From “ Kelty’s Barly Friends.” 

CATHERINE EVANS AND SARAH CHEEVERS. 

Continued from Page 485. 

The interruption to quiet which they had to 
endure from the frequent visits and troublesome 
discourse of a friar named Malachi, who was 
constantly urging their reception of popery, was 
in itself a perpetual vexation; but, added to 
this trial, their sufferings from the heat were 
such, as nothing but Divine aid could have ren- 
dered supportable. They were also so exceeding- 
ly stung by musquitoes, that their faces were 
perfectly swollen ; which caused the angry friar 
to tell poor Sarah, that he could spy an evil spi- 
rit in her face. 

After a short interval, Catherine fell ill; up- 
on which a physician was brought to visit her; ; 
but not feeling easy to take any of their reme- 
dies, she declined his assistance. It would 
have been but of little avail, in her circumstan- 
ces, to seek for medical aid, whilst the apparent 
cause of her malady (which was the heat and 
confinement of her apartment) was not re- 
moved. 

She inquired, indeed, on seeing the physician, 
why they should be confined in a room calculated 
to destroy them, and then a physician brought 
to keep them the longer alive ? 

To which the friar made answer, that the in- 
quisitor would lose his head, if he removed them 
thence; and that it was better to keep them 
there than to kill them. 

Some idea of the sufferings of these poor 
creatures may be formed, from the circumstance 
of their often lying down before the crevice of 
their door, to inhale what air could be obtained 
from it. In this state, their skin was parched, 
the hair fell off their heads, and they frequently 
fainted; and in moments when the strength 
and glory of the Divine presence was not so 
feelingly experienced as at others, it cannot oc- 
casion surprise, that, through human weakness 
they wished for death; their distress some- 
times being such, that when it was day they 
longed for night, and yet when night came, it 
was only to prompt the constant sigh for return- 
ing light. 

‘There was but one drop of bitterness needed, 
to augment this cup of trembling, which, for wise 
and necessary purposes, the Most High com- 
manded them to drink. It was their.separation 
from each other! Whilst they could converse, 
and weep, and suffer, and supplicate together, 
they were yet of a rich mine of happi- 
ness. Too rich it would seem! Their hearts 
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were not yet bankrupt enough in worldly love 
and joy, to sink wholly and unreservedly into the 
bosom of their beloved. And sv the blessed 
bridegroom of the soul, in beautiful jealousy, | 
interposed to make them absolutely his own, by 
compelling them to take their all of satisfaction 
from himself. ‘ That they may be one, Father, | 
as we are one—that they all may be made per- 
fect in one.” 

This measure of separating them was not car- 
ried into immediate execution when first pro- | 
posed ; which was in consequence of Catherine’s | 
illness; the inquisitor caustng them at that time | 
to be told that he would have them separated, 
for the purpose of Catherine’s being taken into 
a cooler apartment; but that Sarah should re- | 
main there. Upon hearing this, Catherine de- 
clared that she would rather die than be sepa- 
rated from her friend. “The Lord hath | 
joined us together,” said she, taking the arm of 
her dear companion, “and woe be to them that 
part us !” 





This tender stroke appears to have softened — 


the hard heart even of the friar who brought them 


ther urging the matter, and they saw him no 
more for five weeks. 
At the end of that time, some monks came to 


them with a renewal of the order for their sepa- | 
ration; but Catherine being then much worse in | 


health, they again brought the doctor to her, 
who said she must have air, or she would die; 


in consequence of which statement, their prison | 


doors were set open for six hours every day. 

At last the painful sentence which had so 
long been threatened, was actually executed ; 
and though both of them declared, and, doubt- 
less, with truth, that death itself would not 
have been so grievous to them as separation, 
they found no pity from the merciless monks 
with whom they were dealing. The reason as- 
signed for this cruel measure, was, that they 
only hardened each other in refusing to recant 
their errors ; and therefore, when separated, 
they would perhaps cease to be contumacious. 
But so far from their being intimidated by this 
accession of sorrow, they acquired fresh courage 
therefrom ; a result which the spiritual mind 
would anticipate as probable; since such an one 
can conceive, when put into the furnace of afflic- 
tion, how safely the soul may cast itself into the 
keeping of the Great Refiner, assured that he 
himself will sit by, to watch his gold; (Mal. 
iii. 3,) permitting, in the painful process, no 
higher degree of suffering than that which is 
absolutely needful, to purify the vessel, and 
make it meet for the Master's use. 

A remarkable dream of Catherine’s during 
their imprisonnient, is strikingly illustrative of 
this truth. 

She found herself (in her dream) in a large 
room, in the chimney of which was a great fire 
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made of wood. Ina chair by the side of this 
fire, a person was sitting, whom she took to be 
the Son of God; and over the. fire, so that it 
appeared impossible but it must be consumed, 


ishe perceived a very lovely child, which she 
| would fain have taken up to save it from being 


destroyed ; but he that sat in the chair, com- 
manded her to let it alone. Although the fire 
was flaming about it, the child played and seem- 
ed merry. On turning round, she perceived 
an angel ; and at the same time she was desired 
by the person sitting in the chair, to take the 
child up; which she did, and found that it had 


| received no harm. 


“He knoweth the way that I take,” said the 
holy patriarch ; (Job xxiii. 10,) “‘ when he hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” 

In the course of their imprisonment, “it hap- 
pened,’’ says Sewel, “that the inquisition-house 
was new built or repaired; which took about 
the space of a year anda half; and during this 
time, some of the great ones came often to see 
the building, which gave opportunity to these 


;women to speak to them, and to declare the 
this intelligence ; for he went away without fur- | 


truth in the name of the Lord. 

He also states, that although they were threat- 
ened by the monks for preaching the light of 
Christ so boldly, yet not only the magistrates, 
but the Lord Inquisitor grew moderate towards 
them, and gave orders that they should have 
pens, ink, and paper to write to England. And 
they also seemed inclined to have set them at 
liberty! but the friars counteracted all such 
measures, seeming bent upon annoying them to 
the utmost of their ability. A variety of some- 
what disjointed conversations between them and 
their usual visitor, Malachi, is preserved in the 
history of this transaction, which is contained 


‘ina small volume chiefly collected from letters 


and papers written by them in prison, and pub- 
lished in England, not long after their return 
in 1662. 

But these discourses being desultory, and 
evidently written down soon after their occur- 
rence, rather by way of diary, or for private in- 
terest, than public edification, 1 do not insert 
them. 

I am induced, however, to subjoin a specimen 
of the heavenly content, which, upon the whole, 
was their portion in this dark and cloudy day, 
by offering to the reader a few stanzas of Cathe- 
rine’s humble, but very sweet poetry, looking at 
it in its spirit. 


HYMN TO GOD. 


All praise to him that hath not put, 
Nor cast me out of mind; 

Nor yet his mercy from me shut, 
As | could ever find. 


Oh none is like uato the Lamb, 
Whose beauty shineth-bright ! 
O! glorify his holy name, 
His majesty and might. 
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My soul, praise thou the only God, the life of it, flattened and grew tedious to the 
A fountain pure and clear ; hearers. I wanted, too, to imitate some others 
Whose crystal streams spread all abroad, ho. I. theumht hed finel Th h 7 
And cleanseth far and near. pangs. — » pacacue any. us the 
- US aa enemy of man’s happiness continually seeks to 
\etcae elds tl gute eee” tempt every class in the church militant. As 

ose voice is more to me +s ° 

Than all the glory of the earth, the eye is{kept single to the Holy Head, and the 
Or treasures 1 can see. body full of light, in the light he is discovered 
My soul, praise thou the Lord, I say, in all his approaches and transformations ; but 
Praise him with joy and peace; I was not constantly enough on my guard against 
My spirit and mind, both night and day, his stratagems, and therefore was sometimes 
Praise him and never cease. seduced even to think I did well, when I was 
Oh, praises, praises, to our God! zealous, though not according to true knowledge, 


Sing preises to our King; 
O, teach the people, all abroad, 
His praises for to sing. 


nor to the honor of the great name of Christ our 
Lord ; for he is the most honored by the subjec- 
tion of self, and by divine love coupled with 


A Sion song of glory bright, humility and patience.” 


That doth shine out so clear ; 
O manifest it if the sight 
Of nations far and near. 
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That God may have his glory due, The following account of William Brown, 

Bis honor and bis fame ; senr., of Kagland, also of his son William, and 
And all his saints may sing anew aval obiie Willi aJ h ’ 1 

The praises of his name. grand children William and James, (the last 

[To be continued.] named being amongst the first emigrants to 

Pennsylvania, and first settlers at Nottingham,) 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘was produced and read, at a Monthly Meeting 


Itwasevening. [had finished the duty of a day, | of Friends, held at Kast Nottingham, the 28th 
and rested in calm content. All nature secmed | day of the 1st month, 1786, and being approved, 
hushed in breathless quiet, and it was to me a mo- | was allowed to be entered on record, in the book 
ment of grateful devotion My eye glanced upon a ; for births and burials, belonging to said Monthly 
fragment of decayed wood, and I admired the Meeting.” Believing it contains some profitable 
brilliant effect it presented in the gloom of night ; | memorandums concerning the pious ancestors of 
but brought to the light, the effect was gone. many living in these parts, and also would be in- 
I mused. This, thought I, is a picture of all | teresting to the readers of the “Intelligencer,” 
earthly splendor, all earthly joys; whilst we I herewith forward it for publication. 
behold them through the mist of human pride L. K. B. 
and ignorance, how bright, how luminous, how| Lancaster Co., Pa., 10th mo. 10th, 1856. 
desirable they appear; but test them with the light 
of heavenly truth, how poor, how insignificant, 
how like those bright gems that in darkness 
glow upon this bit of mouldering wood. Andshall 
we simple mortals barter all our hopes of joy 
eternal for such fading things as these? Oh! 
God! if thou dost in mercy watch thy erring 
children, draw my soul to thee, nor let it follow 
after the ignis fatuus gleams that shine but to 
bewilder. MARGARET. 


An account of the convincement, and some re- 
markable circumstances relating to William 
Brown, senr., of England, who it appears was 
some time in communion with the Baptists; after- 
wards joining with the sect called Puritans, and 
is said to have been a teacher amongst both, and 
a seeking, religious man, whose mind was drawn 
into careful endeavors after purity of life. About 
the first going forth of that eminent minister of 
the gospel, William Dewsbury. he came to the 
town, where this pious man dwelt, who observed 
him as he was passing along, and taking notice 

In reading the journal of James Gough, Ij of the solidity of his countenance, invited him 
thought the candid acknowledgement contained | to turnin and break bread with him. He ac- 
in the following extract might be pondered to | cepted the invitation, and when they sat down 
profit by some, who, having good natural abili-| the said William Brown had a little ceremony 
ties, may be in the habit of speaking in religious | of what is called “ grace before meat.” William 
meetings, without right authority, to whom, as| Dewsbury was invited to help himself, but sitting 
he remarks, it may be a cross to keep silent, not| in a grave manner, he replid, If thou wilt first 
heeding the injunction, ‘I charge you, oh ye| partake with me, I shall be free to partake with 
daughters of Jerusalem, that ye stir not up, nor| thee.” After a short silence, he was drawn forth 
awake my love, until he please.” H. P. {in testimony, beginning with these words : “O 

“ Being of an active natural disposition, it| earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord,” 
became a cross to me to be silent, when it was| branching out in a powerful manner, which 
best to be so. And sometimes after I stood up| effectually reached and convinced this religious 
I continued too long, till the testimony, as to! man. After which he accompanied William Dews- 





From a Correspondent. 
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bury on the way towards a neighboring village, 
and recommended him to a certain man’s house, 
who was likewise religiously inclined, and was 
also effectually convinced on W. D.’s visit. When 
William Brown returned home, his wife asked 
him why he had brought that madman to their 
house. He answered, ‘Why woman, he hath 
brought the eternal truth of God to us.” .. . 
She was somewhat affected, and did not then 
know the meaning of it, but becoming more in- 
wardly thoughtful, she was also convinced. 

William Dewsbury, returning some time after- 
wards, William Brown obtained leave for him to 
attend at the parish church (so called,) and by 
his powerful testimony there, many persons 
were convinced. But the priests and others, 
who were hard-hearted, were much enraged 
against Friends, becoming cruel, both in speech 
and ill-treatment, terming the power which at- 
tended their ministry “ witchcraft,” and en- 
deavoring to stir up persecution, which greatly 
increased in those days. 

After the said William Brown’s convincement, 
his landlord sent him a couple of young hounds, 
to feed and raise for him. He being a wild, airy 
man, and given to sporting and merriment, but 
his tenant was not free to give countenance to 
such vain diversions, and therefore, did not com- 
ply with his desire, at which his landlord was 
much displeased ; and having generally paid his 
rent at a set time every half year to a steward 
appointed to receive his rents, he bad not been 
careful to demand receipts, the steward appearing 
honest and trusty. But the landlord, out of 
humor with him asabove hinted, taking the advan- 
tage of his neglect, came and demanded the rent. 
Me told him it was paid at the proper day. The 
landlord then queried, if he had a receipt ; he 
answered no, as he had not been in the way of 
asking receipts, expecting there would be no oc- 
casion. Yet the cruel mansaid, “ unless you will 
take your oath{that it is paid, you shall pay it to 
me ;” and being of tender conscience on that 
account, because he believed our Saviour had for- 
bidden all swearing, this Friend had to pay his 
rent over again. 

After this the landlord was bitter and not fond 
of seeing him, being probably condemned in him- 
self for such usage, yet turned him off the farm, 
and Friends at that time being viewed in an un- 
favorable light, because of their singularity and 
conscientious scruples, in divers matter, which 
differed from the corrupt ways of the world, it occa- 
sioned him considerable difficulty before he found 
another farm to settle on to his mind. 

From his industry and upright conduct on the 
second farm, he was in good repute, and much in 
favor with his new landlord; the Lord prospered 
him in his worldly affairs and otherwise. 

The time of the decease of this valuable man 
is computed to be about the year 1664, having 
been an approved minister. On his death bed and 


near the close of his life, he was abundantly 
favored with a sense of the divine favor near 
him, greatly to his comfort and to the encourage- 
ment of his children, in a holy conformity to the 
cross of Christ, whereby the sting of death is re- 
moved and the soul enabled to triumph over hell 
and the grave. For although, for the trial of the 
faith and patience of his saints, and for the 
furtherance’of his own purpose in spreading gos- 
pel light and glory in the earth, to discover the 
corruptions of men in their empty forms of reli- 
gion, and to shake the kingdom of Anti-Christ, 
the Lord may permit his chosen servants to pass 
through great tribulation and persecution, yet he 
manifesteth himself to be a rich rewarder of those 
who are diligent to seek and serve him, through 
all that is suffered to come upon them, of which 
it appears this faithful Friend was a living wit- 
ness; in his latter days, expressing after this 
manner to his wife before he departed, “‘ Although 
the Lord whom I have sought and served hath 
been my staff and comfort through life, and hath 
often manifested his power to me eminently, yet 
his divine favor seems now to be more than ever 
before, and for thy comfort he bath shown me 
that thou shalt live to bring up all our children, 
and they shall be blessed, and be all favored to 
keep their habitation in the truth,” which was 
fulfilled according to the account given by his 
son William, who mentioned, “I am a witness 
that this wasatrue prophecy, for I am the 
youngest of his nine children, (he having had 
six sons besides, and two daughters,) who all 
lived and were favored todie in unity with 
Friends.” 

William Brown, son of the aforesaid Friend, 
by the account we have, was born about the year 
1656, and was perhaps not more than eight years 
old at his father death. He hinted a very re- 
markable circumstance that occurred in his very 
young years, nearly as follows: “ In or about the 
year 1663, persecution in England having arisen 
very high and hot against Friends for attending 
their religious meetings, &c., his parents had suf- 
fered greatly and were much stripped of their pro- 
perty for fines, &c.,and he, though a child about 
seven years of age, became very thoughtful of the 
cause of these things. The old adversary, satan, 
persuading him that such a religion was not right, 
that occasioned people to be brought under such 
great difficulties on account of it, and that he 
who required such rn of him was a hard 
master and not a good being. These insinua- 
tions became so strong upon his mind, that one 
night after he went to bed he was sorel] y tempted 
to curse the Almighty, under which trial a great 
terror came over him ; he was afraid to do so, and 
thereupon roared out ‘aloud, which affrighted his 
mother that she came to his bedside to see what 
ailed him. But being favored with strength to 
resist the tempter, he was quickly helped, so far 
over the temptation as to stop crying out, (being 
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ashamed to tell his mother what had happened 
to him) and before she came to him, he was quiet 
again. His mother observing him so, concluded he 
had been asleep and was affected by a dream, so 
returned without speaking to him. He kept his 
condition to himself, and did not discover it to 
any one at that time, and being thus preserved, 
he was not tried with the like again. 

It had a tendency to open his understanding 
and to convince him fully, that his parents were 
right, and that the religion they suffered for was 
the truth itself, which in the end maketh men 
free indeed, and enables them to wish well, and 
seek the good of all men, even those that hate 
and persecute them. 

After William Penn obtained a grant from 


border of Maryland, and accounted at that time 
far back in the wilderness. His brother James 
afterwards settled in the same neighborhood, 
where he dwelt the remainder of his time, and 
deceased about the year 1715, a religious man 
and of unexceptionable character. 

‘Another circumstance, worthy to be preserved, 
was related nearly as follows. While James and 
William Brown resided at Marcus Hook afore- 
said, and after George Keith became trouble- 
some, having swerved from the state of humility 
which he was once in and had gained a number 
of adherents in his fallen state, amongst whom 
James Brown was in danger of being caught, 
having at first a favorable opinion of Keith, who 
coming to their meeting at Chichester, spake or 


King Charles II., for the province of Penn-! preached largely, using some arrogant or lofty 
sylvania, and on the proposal thereupon of many | expressions beyond the simplicity of the gospel, 


Friends removing from England, to settle in 
America, there was a stop in the minds of some, 
(who were valuable,) about the propriety of such 
a removal, lest it should be deemed flying from 
persecution. But William Dewsbury, travelling 
into those parts where the Browns resided, in 
er near Northamptonshire, had a meeting there, 
and proved as the means of setting and recon- 
ciling the minds of some that were in doubts, 
expressing in his testimony to this effect: “‘ The 
Lord is about to plant the wilderness of America 
with a choice vine or noble seed, which shall 
grow and flourish,” and in the language ofa 
prophet, divinely inspired, he added nearly thus: 
“TI see them, I see them! under his blessing, 
arising into a state of prosperity,” thereby fore- 
telling the spread of truth in America. 

James Brown and William Brown, sons of the 
Friend last mentioned, some time after this, con- 
cluded to remove over to Pennsylvania. James it 
is believed came over first in a single state. 
William’s first wife could not give up to it cheer- 
fully, but he having aclear sense of duty therein, 
signified that the Lord wonderfully made way 
for and assisted him, insomuch that all difficul- 
ties relative to his removal disappeared, and his 
affairs were settled to satisfaction, being marvel- 
lously helped, many times and divers ways on 
the passage and after his arrival. He landed at 
New York about the year 1696 ; his wife died at 
Bea. 

James Brown settled first near Marcus Hook, 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where his 
brother William, after he came in, dwelt fora 
time, but did not purchase land there, as that 
did not appear to be the fixed place, for their 
residence; for about the year 1701, William ap- 
prehended it his duty to remove farther west- 
ward, and accordingly, in 1702, he removed with 
his family to settle at Nottingham, about forty 
miles distant from Marcus Hook, a large tract 
of land being laid out there in that year, and 
called by that name, being deemed in Penn- 
sylvania, but afterwards ascertained to be in the 


expressing “that his hearers might kaow his 
doctrine was right by the power that attended 
it.” 

After this meeting, James and William had 
some conversation on the subject, wherein James 
expressed approbation with Keith’s service, and 
asked William, ‘“‘ what he thought of George 
Keith, now ?” ‘“* Was not he satisfied ?” William, 
being a deep feeling man, was doubtful and more 
cautious of joining with a spirit which he thought 
was leading some into a separation from the 
truth, therefore replied to his brother, “I am 
satisfied, but it is in this that he is in a wrong 
spirit,” which James rather took amiss, and 
thereupon was about to leave his brother hastily ; 
but William stopped him or stepped after him, 
querying of him, “ whether he did not remember 
how they used to feel at their meetings when in 
England, though they were but as lads,” and 
mentioned “the love and melting seasons they 
were then often sensible of under the powerful 
operation of the pure principle of love and light ; 
the living ministers advised us to close attention 
‘to the pure principle in the silence of all flesh,’ 
and the divine savor of life attended, which seems 
not to be so in Keith’s doctrine, but a product 
of the creaturely wisdom which acatters and hurts 
the life. In this country we have come under a 
different dispensation from what we witnessed, 
before being released from those former trials, © 
and are come where employment of another kind 
has taken up our time. We have been looking out 
and allowed to provide towards an outward in- 
heritance, settlements for ourselves and 
families, free from disturbance or persecutions, 
but let us remember that the truth is still as 
precious as ever, and perhaps it is now time for 
us to resume our former exercise of spirit, that 
we may be preserved from harms, and become 
deeper and more fully grounded so as not to be 
dake or turned aside by blasts, which may be 
suffered to rise for a trial of our foundation.” 

This conversation so reached his brother James 
that he appeared more calm and settled in his 
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mind. The next day George Keith had a meeting 
at the house of a neighbor, and he knowing that 
James Brown had rather favored:-him, on his way 
to the meeting, called at James’ house and asked 
“if he was going to meeting,” at which: James 
hesitated ; whereupon G. K. alighted and went 
in, intimating ‘‘ that if he began to be dissatified 
he would satisfy him,” and although he used 
many words, all did not avail, for James went 
net to the meeting, and was favored with preser- 
vation from further harm by that wiley separating 
spirit. 

William Brown, the last mentioned, lived until 
about the 91st year of his age, remaining lively 
and tender in spirit, and retaining, until near the 
close of his life, a clear sense and remembrance 
of the power and workings of truth in the time 
of severe persecutions in his minority. He de- 
ceased in West Nottingham, Pennsylvania, the 
23d day of the Sixth month 1746, having resided 
there about 44 years, in good repute for his in- 
tegrity, being an elder in the church and a sub- 
stantial Friend. 
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Marriep,—In Friends Meeting held in Dublin, 
Wayne County, Indiana, on the 24th of 9th mo., 
THornton P. Cain, of Richmond; to Caro.ing, 
daughter of Joseph and Rebecca H. Winder of the 
former place. 

——, At the residence of Benjamin Mather, in 
Attleboro, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, onthe 16th 
of 10th mo., with the approbation of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. J. Pavt Mitcne tt, to Exiza, 
second daughter of Benjamin Mather. 

Drep,—Suddenly on the morning of the 9th inst., 
at his residence, in Half Moon Township, Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, Ropert Witson, in the 74th 
iets of his age; a member and elder of Centre 

onthly Meeting. 

The deceased went to his barn as well as usual, 
where he was attacked with a disease that ended 
his life in a few moments. His remains were 
followed to the grave on the 11th inst, by an un- 
usually large concourse of relatives and friends, 
and several lively testimonies were borne, we hope 
to the edification of all present. M. W. 

Half Moon, 11th mo. 14th, 1856. 


, On the evening of the 13th inst., Acusan 
Watton, relict of James Walton, of Byberry, in her 
79th year. 

, On the 12th of the 10th mo., Saran R. 
Paiste, daughter of James and Rebecca R. Paiste, 
of Lower Merion, aged twenty-two years. 

In the beauty and freshness of her life has this 
dear young friend left us. That life, though short, 
will have fulfilled its mission of usefulness, if by 
its example, it draws any mind tothe pure fount 
from whence the living waters gush that sustained 
and nourished it. 

There are few whose earthly sojourn have been 
so unclouded by sorrow. Affliction had never come 











near to her in her own person, although her swee‘ 
and sympathizing spirit had endeavored to assist 
in bearing the burthens of others; and when the 
summons first came, when she first knew that she 
was very ill, nature shrank back. Her mother 
said, * turn thy thoughts to thy Maker, my child ; 
He can assist thee.”? Her almost immediate rep] 
was, ‘The Lord has never forsaken me, nor will 
He now.”’ As one with hersaid, “She wanted to 
live, but not because she was afraid to die.” 

Her illness was about a month’s continuance, 
during which time she manifested great patience, 
though often suffering much. Her gentle ‘‘ thank 
thee,” for every service rendered, her evident de- 
sire to avoid giving unnecessary trouble, and her 
constant consideration of the comfort of those 
around her, were in accordance with her whole life. 

A few hours previous to her dissolution, she 
broke forth into the most beautiful language of 
prayer and entreaty for her beloved family and 
friends. She, a quiet, modest girl, spoke earnest- 
ly and fearlessly to all. She sent for all the family, 
she addressed each, giving to each the advice 
most suitable to his or her situation, mentioned 
absent friends with the most loving terms of en- 
dearment, sent messages to some, and disposed of 
mementoes and keepsakes. It was ascene never 
to be forgotten by those who were present. Father, 
mother, sister, brothers, relatives, friends, and the 
physician who held her hand in his, the colored 
men, who were asked for, and addressed, all were 
moved to tears by the pathetic exhortations of the 
dying girl, who implored a blessing upon each, 
and upon whose countenance radiated a beam from 
the inner world which was being revealed to her. 
It was so glorious, so delightful that the tender 
mother who had watched over her from her birth, 
who had reared her froni her infancy and whose 
companion she had become, said, ‘Such an end 
crowns all, and pays me for all I ever endured on 
her account. How can I ask for her continuance 
here when she is so ready to go.’ 

After delivering the messages, which ker friends 
believe to have been inspired, she seemed so weak 
that it was apprehended that the close was near 
athand. This however was not the case. She 
revived and went to sleep so quietly, that hopes 
were again entertained by her friends that she 
would be spared to fill the sphere of usefulness 
which opened so largely before her ; but about two 
o’clock, on the morning of the 12th, she became 
restless, and asked for fev mother, who, worn out 
with watching and anxiety, had left her to liedown 
in another room. Her aunt endeavored to dis- 
suade her, as she appeared no worse than she had 
done before. She then asked for her Father, call- 
ing loudly and earnestly “‘ Father! Father!” He 

me to her at once. She asked him to lie down 
by her on the bed, not to leave her again, and turn- 
ing a little to one side uttered the word ‘Glory,’ 
while a smile of unearthly sweetness beamed upon 
her face, as if “Glory” had indeed become a visi- 
ble reality to her. Her mother came into the room, 
and Sarah, composing herself, as if to slumber, and 
folding her hands, drew. her breath shorter and 
shorter, and so, without a moment or a struggle 
passed quietly away. 

God only knoweth the sorrow of the bereaved 
parents’ hearts; and yet they are constrained to 
say, ‘He doeth all things well.” 

A. 8S. Pascuat. 
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NOTICE. 

A Female Teacher to take charge of another 
school within the limits of the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, (Caroline Co., Md.,) is wanted, apply to 
Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Delaware, or William W. 
Moore, No. 100 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


The annual meeting of the “ Library Association of 
Friends” will be held in the Library Room, adjoining 
Cherry St. Meeting House, on Sixth day evening, the 
24th inst., at 74 o’clock. 

The minutes of the Committee of Management for 
the past year, together with the Annual Report, will 
be read, and a new Committee appointed. As it is 
believed the proceedings will interest Friends gener- 
ally, both male and female are particularly invited 
to attend. 


Tuomas Rineway, Clerk. 
10th mo., 1856.—2t. 


| From the Germantown Telegraph ] 
HARMONY OF THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
WORLD. 


To the student of nature no fact is more appa- 
rent and striking, and none more indicative of 
the Creator’s transcendant wisdom, than the 
harmony that subsists between the different de- 
partments of matter. Especially is this true in 
reference to the relations sustained by the animal 
and vegetable kingdom to each other. While it 


is the province of plants and herbs to transform 
inorganic matter into forms suitable to the sus- 
tenance of animal life, the animal kingdom repays 


the debt thus contracted, by furnishing various 
alkalies and ammoniacal compounds to assist in 
the process of vegetation; and especially does 
man, by his skill and ingenuity in agriculture, 
amply repay the vegetable world for his large 
demands upon its resources. 

But the most striking display of harmonious 
compensation between these two departments of 
nature, is observable in the process of animal 
and vegetable respiration. Both animals and 
_ plants depend upon the air mainly for their sus» 
tenance. Both by a process of assimilation ex- 
tract from the air that which is essential to their 
well being, but with this material difference, that 
what one extracts from it, the other pours forth 
into it. Common air, it will be remembered, is 
composed of oxygen and nitrogen principally, 
with a small quantity of carbonic acid in its 
gaseous state. Now this acid is the main sup- 
port of vegetable life. Plants absorb it both by 
their roots and their leaves, but mainly by the lat- 
ter, and it is the “ staff of life’ to this kingdom. 
By its vital energies vegetation is enabled to de- 
compose this acid, assimilating its carbon, form- 
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upper part of the receiver. 
oxygen. 

Such then is the process of vegetable respira- 
tion,—carbonic acid is absorbed from the atmo- 
sphere and decomposed,—the carbon is assimi- 
lated and the oxygen given out. Now it will 
be at once perceived that by such a process the 
air would soon be deprived of its small modicum 
of carbonic acid, and overeharged with oxygen, 
if there were no counteracting operation. But 
this there happily is in the other great depart- 
ment of organised matter—the animal world. 

Animals, too, breathe air, but by process dif- 
ferent from the respiration of plants. They in- 
hale the air into their lungs, where it is brought 
into contact with the blood in which is a super- 
fluity of carbon from the worn out parts of the 
body. This unites with the oxygen of the air, 
forming carbonic acid, which is exhaled from 
the lungs into the atmosphere. This process is 
constantly taking place in all warm-blooded ani- 
mals, and hence oxygen is the great “‘ staff of 
life’ to the animal world, and neither man nor 
beast can exist in an atmosphere deprived of any 
considerable portion of its regular equivalent of 
this gas. 

What then is the result of these two processes of 
respiration? It will be pereeived at once. The 
vegetable kingdom consumes the carbonic acid 
emitted from the lungs of animals, which, if it 
existed in large quantities in the air, would prove 
fatal to animal life, and gives in its place oxygen 
which is essential in healthy animal respiration ; 
while on the other hand, animals consume the 
oxygen thus given out, furnishing in its place 
the acid so essential to vegetable life. By this 
beautiful arrangement, therefore, the atmosphere 
is kept from becoming surcharged or deficient in 
either of these essential ingredients, while at 
the same time it serves as a vehicle for convey- 
ing that carbon taken into the animal system 
from vegetable diet, back again to the kingdom 
whence it was derived. It also conveys the oxy- 
gen from the plant after it has been decarbonised, 


This gas is pure 


back to the lungs for a new supply of effete 


carbon. 

How wondrous are the works of God! Who 
but an All-wise Being could have established 
such a beautiful and harmonious relation be- 
tween these two great departments of organised 
matter ! JUNIUS. 


PASSING TIME. 
The summer months are gone. They have been 
beautiful, fruitful and healthy; the bounty of 


ing cellular tissue and giving out its oxygen in| heaven has enriched hill and dale, the lovely and 
its pure state to the atmosphere. This process is | useful are spread out on every side in attractive 
continually going on in daylight, as may be seen | variety and alluring elegance. Alternate sun- 
by placing a plant or branch under aninverted re- shine and showers have clothed fields in verdure, 
ceiver filied with pure water and exposed to the | while gardens, orchards, and acres of waving 
sun’s light, when small bubbles of gas will ap- grain proclaim the continuance of a beneficent 


pear on the leaves and rise and collect in the Father's care, making plentiful provision for his 
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children. Who can look abroad over the out- 
stretched landscape and survey herbs and fruit, 
and flower, “whose seed is in itself,’”’ and not 
magnify that Almighty power that first formed 
all these things, and then pronounced them 
good ? 

And while we rejoice to see the outward world 
flourish, and the native soil yield rich supplies, 
let us not forget to nourish that little seed 
sown in the heart, and to guard its germs with 
assiduous care, remembering the products are 
for immortality, and more lovely and desirable, 
than ought the outward eye can rest upon. Thus 
when the summer of life is past, and autumn 
comes, and our tenure on existence here is like 
the feeble stem of the faded leaf, which the 
slightest breeze carries away, we may look to- 
ward the heavenly garner where our stores are 
treasured, glad when the time arrives to enter 
upon the full possession of that blissful tranquillity 


which no fluctuations nor changes can ever 
reach. 8. 





BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
EDUCATION. 


[Continued from page 488.] 
Rules and Injunctions. 


A few rules are necessary for the government 
of children, and but a few. These should be 
too plain to be misunderstood, too reasonable to 
admit of dispute, and too important to be viola- 
ted or neglected. They should be engraven early 
upon the memories of children, and enforced, 
when need requires it, with steady, but mild 
firmness, and by and by they will grow into hab- 
its; and submission and obedience will become 
natural and easy. 

When children are managed in this manner 
from infancy, by parents, whose example com- 
ports with their injunctions, and whose exercise 
of authority carries along with it evident marks 
of tender affection; they feel the yoke to be 
easy, and are withheld from acts of disobedience 
more by filial love than the dread of chastise- 
ment. Hence it is, that, in some houses, family 
government goes on with singular regularity, 
though so silent as to be scarcely perceived. 
There is no violent scolding; no boisterous 
threats; no fierce looks. Both the father and-moth- 
er are so mild andeven in temper and good beha- 
vior, that they seem scarcely to display any author- 
ity at all; and yet their children are orderly, sub- 
missive, and dutiful in a very uncommon degree. 
A single word, or a mere glarce of the eye, 
they mind more than the children of some fami- 
lies do the pelting of hard blows. 

Thus mildly treated, children are led to de- 
light in the company and conversation of their 

rents, and to receive counsel readily from their 

ips; and when they arrive at an age to act for 











themselves, they do not feel like emancipated 





slaves; but are still looking back with mixed 
emotions of respect and love, to the salutary 
discipline they had been under, and still accus- 
toming themselves to consult their parents, and 


to receive their advice with deference. 


Authority and Obedience. 


It is essential for children to know how to 
obey, and to beara denial. But if we are not 
exact and regular in requiring obedience, we 
shall never obtain it. This requires steadiness 
and self.command ; and without these there is 
very little hope, that the education of a child 
will be conducted upon right principles. Au- 
thority, to effect the desired purpose, must be 
unshaken, administered with affection, and , free 
from fretfulness or ill temper; and though reg- 
ular and consistent, yet never unnecessarily 
called into action, but always with effect. Au- 
thority thus guarded, will seldom fail to procure 
a ready obedience, free from the thraldom of 
that slavish fear which is begot by sternness and 
severity. 

A vigilant superintendence of children is 


necessary, but not a frequent interference with — 


their little concerns, if it can be avoided. To 
preserve them from evil, not from childishness, 
should be our object. 

Children are children, and it is our duty to 
sympathize with them, as such; to impose upon 
them no unnecessary restraints; to grant them 
suitable harmless gratifications, and, as far as 
possible to promote their truest enjoyment. This 
is by no means incompatible with salutary dis- 
cipline; which, if it ever obtain right obedi- 
ence, must be begun and maintained by sympa- 
thy and kindness. 

What is vulgarly called scolding, has no part 
in establishing authority; but tends greatly to 
weaken it. A multiplicity of rebukes and threats 
accomplishes very little in obtaining influence or 
obedience. 

Punishments. 


Corporal punishment should be the last resort; 
and never used except for an atrocious crime, ora 
smaller one obstinately persisted in. To render 
it efficacious, ot rather, to prevent its becoming 
a dangerous evil, it should be administered with 
perfect serenity of temper and affection towards 
the offender. 

Every kind of punishment that may terrify 
the imagaintion, ought to be strictly guarded 
against. The dark closet is one of this kind. 
Severe reproaches, rough areca, and the 
hasty slap, lessen right authority and injure the 
temper of the child. 

Children should not be punished for mere ac- 
cidents, but mildly warned against similar care- 
lessness in future; and yet some people show 
much greater displeasure with a child for acci- 
dentally breaking a piece of china, or tearing 
its clothes, than for telling an untruth. Here 
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the lesser good is preferred to the greater, and | unkind, so often, that his temper will be kept in 
the primary object of education is lost sight of. | continual irritation, or he will listen with perfect 
When a child has been punished in any way, he | indifference. 
should be res ored to favor as soon as he evinces; In early childhood, much may be done by a 
sincere repentance; and when he has received for- | system of prevention. A judicious parent may 
giveness, treated as if nothing had happened. {avert an impending naughty fit by change of 
He may be affectionately reminded of his fault in | object, gentle amusement, and care to put no 
private, as a warning for the future; but to up-| temptation in the way, if any of the little ones 
braid him with it, especially in the presence of | appear to be uncomfortable or irritable. 
others, is a breach of honor, and a great un-| Children should not be unnecessarily thwarted 
kindness. Under any ciréumstances, to reproach | when in pursuit of an object. A child, for ex- 
children in company is useless, and often inju- | ample, before he can speak, is trotting after a 
rious, as well as painful to them; and is gener-| ball; the nurse snatches him up at the moment 
ally done from irritability of temper, with little | to be washed, and the poor child throws himself 
view to their profit. To have the name of a/ into a violent passion; whereas, had she kindly 
naughty child, may produce so disheartening an | assisted him in gaining his object, and then taken 
effect on the mind, that the ill consequences may | him up, this trial would have been spared, and 
be felt to its great disadvantage. his temper been uninjured.—Teasing and deris- 
Harmony in Families. ion tend very much to imbitter the best temper. 


Impartiality tends greatly to promote harmo- Generosity and Benevolence. 
ny in families. Hence the necessity of parents To promote these virtues, selfishness, the pre- 
not manifesting any partiality to one or more of 


oo me a5 4 vailing evil of the human heart, must be care- 

a Zz ve rete ae it lays wee fully watched, and perseveringly counteracted in 
pride and selt-importance, and 10 | our children, and in our own conduct on all o¢- 

the neglected one it raises indignation, if not| i oiong 

hatred. Whatever may be the motives assigned ; 


for partiality, parents must answer to the Judge Generosity and benevolence are not of a nature 
of all the sari for the sorrows and evils it . tite aaneih: hp peelings OOK Wane 
neta ’ PfO-| much to promote their growth by our example, 
7 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ our influence, our instruction, and by the judi- 
Harmony in a family will be greatly inter- 


cions improvement of those natural feelings of 
one should the father and mother pursue kindness, which almoct all children occasionally 
ifferent systems in the management of their display. There are very few, if any, who do 
children. It is therefore highly necessary that | 1o¢ discover emotions of sympathy and pity, at 
mid adopt a similar plan ; otherwise one or the | ;1, sight of sorrow and suffering; these are 
ie ona and perhaps both, will lose the among the favorable opportunities for awakening 
esteem of their children; and obedience to either | their benevolence and compassion ; not only to- 
th a. oT meee And the probability is| yard their fellow creatures, but to every living 
powers h i its, and incorrect principles will be thing; and we should be particularly careful to 
I et lose no such opportunity of cultivating this ten- 
1n order to promote love and harmony among | derness of feelin g among themselves. 
children, one should not be allowed to domineer| ‘When a child has received an act of kindness 
yg tease another, nor ought one to be praised | o, generosity, an appeal ought to be made to his 
at the expense of another. No invidious com- feelings, and the duty of contributing in a simi- 
parison ought to be drawn. Children should not |), manuer to the happiness of others, enforeed 
be allowed to scoff at one who happens to be an| 4+ the moment when the mind is ina proper 
offender. This practice destroys affection, and | tone for the exercise of the sympathetic feelings. 
shoul i ‘be ” a a and retaliation. They| [p order to promote sympathetic feelings in 
: "ai e taught to feel for one another when | their children, parents should uniformly mani- 
in disgrace, and not be prohibited from interced-| 44 an abhorrence of cruelty, under whatever 
mg form it may appear ; even when exercised toward 
the most insignificant insect. They should also 
Great care is necessary not to injure the tem-| watchfully guard against, and endeavor to sup- 
per of our children; which is easily done. The | press a revengeful disposition, not only in their 
government of our own temper among our chil- | children, but also in those around them. If a 
dren is essential ; for if we speak to a child in | child frequently hearsthe language of retaliation ~ 
a fretful manner, we generally find that his an-} and mutual reproach, can we be surprised if he 
swer partakes of the like character. Our own | displays an irascible and vindictive’ temper, as 
irritability often excites a similar disposition in | his will and his passions become strengthened 
the little ones around us. by age? 
Blame is to be dispensed cautiously; for a] The principle of responsibility for the right 
child may be called naughty, troublesome, or! use both of time and property, should be 
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quently impressed upon the youthful mind.| to speak that of an absent person, which they 
Teach children that a lavish use of the gifts of | would not speak were he present. 
our Heavenly Father, is a species of ingratitude| If we have grounds to suppose a child guilty 
to him, and injustice to those of our fellow- | of misconduct, it is better to ascertain the truth 
creatures who need the blessings so bountifully | by our own observation, or the evidence of others, 
bestowed upon us. Teach them not to waste| than by a forced confession from himself. Yet 
the least property, nor spoil the most trifling ar- | sometimes it may be necessary to question him 
ticle, as both may be useful to poor people. To | in order to find out the certainty. This must be 
give the feelings of commiseration and benevo-} done with great caution, not with that vehemence 
lence a right direction, they should be exercised | and hurry so commonly employed on such occa- 
in good deeds. They may be taught to take | sions ; but with calmnefs and affection ; caution- 
care of, and save their clothing when past their | ing him against answering in haste; reminding 
use, to give to those poor children who have not | him of the importance and happy consequences 
sufficient clothes to defend them from the cold. | of speaking truth ; of our willingness to forgive, 
How powerfully would the example of parents | if he freely confess his fault, and show himself 
thus saving and giving to the poor strengthen | upright and honorable in his conduct. 
those amiable virtues in their children. To establish a habitual regard to the principle 
; of honesty, children should not be permitted to 
Justice. pick up the smallest article without inquiring to 
An early and deep rooted sense of justice,| whom it belongs. This easy rule, and asking 
strict justice, is the proper soil wherein to nour- | leave, even when very young, before they take 
ish every moral virtue ; and therefore it should any thing, will give them a strong regard to the 
be the constant care of parents, assiduously to | property of others. To habituate children to ask 
instil its importance into the tender minds of | permission, is equivalent to seeking advice in 
their children. The feelings of benevolence will | more advanced years. 
never be uniform nor extensive in their opera- [To be continued.) 
tions, unless they are supported by a strong sense . 
of justice. The most scrupulous integrity, lib- | AGRICULTURAL FAIRS—-DONT LET THEM DE- 
erality, fair dealing, and honor, consistent with GENERATE. 
doing unto others on all occasions, as we would! The love of trees, flowers, plants and cattle— 
be done unto, ought to be early and forcibly in- | the desire to own a few acres of land—grows 
culcated, by example as wellas precept. So far| upon most men as they advance in life ; or, as 
from our indulging a smile at any instance of , it has been poetically expressed, “ the nearer we 
selfish dexterity, they should see that we view it | get to mother earth, the better we love her.” 
with disapprobation. t is well that it should be so. Of all occupa- 
Truth and sincerity tions there is no one comparable to that of agri- 
: culture as a preparation for laying down the har- 
We should labor to excite in children a de-/ ness of life. One of the most beautiful incidents 
testation of all that is mean, cunning, or false ; | in the life of Webster, was his standing at his 
to inspire them with a spirit of openness, honor | door, a few days before he died, that he might 
and candor; making them feel how noble it is, | take a last look at the calm, patient faces of his 
not merely to speak the truth, but to speak the | favorite oxen. ‘Under the quite shade of trees, 
simple, unaltered truth ; whether it tell for or | with the drowsy hum of bees around, the mind 
against themselves. But to effect this, our ex- | naturally turns to soothing and peaceful thoughts 
ample must uniformly concur with our instruc- | —forgets its angers and irritations—and attunes 
tions. Our whole behavior to them should be | itself to harmony with nature and its brother man. 
fair and without artifice. We should never de- | Everything which tends to foster a love of agri- 
ceive them, never employ cunning to gain our | culture, should, therefore, receive the counte- 
ends, or to spare present trouble ; as for instance, | nance of the moralist and statesman. For this 
to assure a child tlt the medicine he is to take, | reason, among others, agricultural fairs ought to 
is pleasant when it is not so. Artifice is gener- | be maintained. No person can visit such an ex- 
ally detected, even by children. There is much | hibition, ih the right spirit, without increasing 
in the old proverb, “a cunning trick helps but | his or her love of rural life and rural pursuits. 
once, and hinders ever after.” The influence of such Fairs in stimulating im- 
Great caution is required in making promises; | proved agriculture is a second reason why they 
but when made, they should see that we are | should be sustained. The importer of ‘ Nelson,” 
rigid in performing them ; our word passed must | for example, has done infinitely greater service 
not be broken. to his country than scores who call themselves 
The meanness of talebearing and detraction | patriots and bawl themselves hoarse at political 
Is a man interested in draft oxen? 
He sees, at an agricultural fair, the finest speci- 
mens of the kind, becomes eager to possess @ 

















should be strongly impressed upon the mind in | meetings. 
early life ; and children reminded, that, not only 
duty, but a sense of honor, should lead them not 
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yoke of them, and if he has the means, introduces 
them into his own section and arouses the emula- 
tion of his neighbors. So of milch cows, sheep 
and other stock. If there were no agricultural 
fairs, the majority of farmers would remain igno- 
rant of the improvements going on ; they would 
continue stationary ; there would be no advance 
in scientific cultivation or in the character of 
stock. Much of the progress in farming which 
has been made in England during the last cen- 
tury, is traceable to the agricultural fairs which 
have been instituted there ; and since such fairs 
have become common in the United States, agri- 
culture has marched on with comparatively giant 
strides. 

There is danger, however, that the whole sys- 
tem may be ruined, by the growing tendency to 
transform fairs into temporary race-courses. We 
see, with regret, an increasing proclivity in this 
direction. Every year, at our principal fairs, the 
race track is made larger, while the stalls for 
cattle are comparatively neglected. Go to any 
fair, the one at Powelton, for instance, and you 
will see tens of thousands breathlessly watching 
the struggle between competing horses, while 
only a few hundreds are to be seen, scattered 
here and there, on other parts of the ground. 
The effect of this, surely, is not to foster a love 
of agriculture, but rather to implant a passion 
for horse-racing. Of course, we are aware of the 
reason which induces those who get up fairs to 
make the race-track so prominent ; they wish the 
fair to pay, and they find this the readiest 
method. But we submit that the excessive de- 
velopment given to this feature is at war with 
the true purposes of such fairs, and that, sooner 
or later, it will bring them into discredit, if not 
lead to their decline.—P. Ledger. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Take the spade of Perseverance 
Dig the field of Progress wide : 
Every bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside ; 
Every stubborn weed of error, 
Every weed that hurts the soil, 
Tares, whose very growth is terror— 
Dig them out, whate’er the toil ! 


Give the stream of Education 
Broader channel, bolder force; 
Hurl the stones of Persecution 
Out where’er they block its course, 
Seek for strength in self-exertion ; 
Work, and still have faith to wait ; 
Close the crooked gate to fortune; 
Make the road to honor straight. 


Men are agents for the future! 
As they work, so ages win 
Either harvest of advancement, 
Or the product of their sin! 
Follow out true cultivation— 
Widen Education’s plan; 
From the majesty of Nature 
Teach the majesty of man! 
— Charles Swain’s Volume of Poems. 


THE FOREST MOSS. 

By forest fountains hast thou seen 
The wiresome, fairy sight, 

Where banks are clad in mosses green, 
Some dark, and some so bright ? 

As when upon a velvet lawn, 
Beneath the noontide ray, 

Where the thick foliage intervenes, 
Shadows and sunlight play. 

But in the moss a sunshine dwells 
No gloomy sky can hide ; 

The light that other green forsakes, 
Will yet with this reside. 

In hearts where sorrow’s shadow lies, 
Are spots of dark, dark green, 

But dwelling near the Fount of Life 
There’s sunlit moss between. 


And happy in a world like this, 
Where clouds so often frown, 

The heart, that like the forest moss, 
Hath sunshine of its own. 


E. Brown. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK ; OR, THE PLAGUE SPOTS OF 
A GREAT CITY. 


A Committee of the State Legislature recent- 
ly visited New York City with the object of ex- 
amining into the houses of the poor, and devis- 
ing some better plan of ventilation. They made 
some curious discoverics. Thus, in Cherry street, 
they found two buildings six stories high, twenty 
feet in front, and sixty feet deep, each of which 


contained twenty-two families, or eighty-four 


persons. The rooms rent at from four to six 
dollars per month. In one there were nine per- 
sons. Another house in Water street, twenty- 
five feet front, sixty feet deep, and seven stories 
high, was occupied by twenty-five fawilies, or 
sixty-one persons. The Express says :— 

“The first floor is some six fect underground, 
and is used by four families. On entering one 
of them a candle held up by a splinter of wood 
on a little piece of board stood on the window 
sill. The greenish tiles were everywhere visible, 
the partitions were plastered with mortar black- 
ened by time, and covered with cracks and rents, 
through which the laths often made their ap- 
pearance. In front of the fire-place, suspended 
from the mantelpiece, was a quilt torn in several 
strips, which was intended to keep the cold out 
as much as possible. About a quarter of a ton 
of coal lay in one corner, and upon the fuel sat 
a little Dutch woman eating a bowl of soup. She 
said that her husband and a friend boarded with 
her, but as they had no work she was keeping 
them for the coal and wood they brought in. 
In the adjoining room was a family of six per- 
sons, who appeared -to be in a very destitute 
state.” 

Another house, called the Goerck Barracks, 
was occupied by 542 persons, but 12 of whom 
were Americans. 


The Committee also visited “ the Rag-pickers 
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of Paradise,” in Sheriff street, which is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“This building is what may be called the 
settlement of the Hook and Basket Company. 
It is a two-story house, built twenty-five years 
since, and occupied by Germans, who obtain a 
livelihood by picking up rags and bones in the 
gutters. Extending from this to the front build- 
ings were about fifty lines covered with little 
pieces of rags, which had been washed and hung 
to dry. Wecounted over sixty dogs in the yards, 
which the Germans kept to draw their carts. 
The people were all at work, even the little chil- 
dren, washing and hanging up the old rags. The 
rents here are higher than in any other bouse in 
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of great profit, as by experimenting upon them 

in all the stages of their existence, he might per- 
chance discover some practical method by which 
their extermination could be effected. Indeed, 
it is absolutely necessary that a farmer should 
be able to recognise the insects that destroy his 
crops, in all their various and wonderful trans- 
formations, before any effectual remedy can be 
applied ; as in one stage of their life they may be 
suffered to live and enjoy themselves, nay, even 
sometimes be protected, whilst in another stage 
we persecute and destroy them by every means 
in our power. For example, the beautiful but- 
terfly of the papilio asterias. Any humane and 
kind-hearted farmer, unversed in entomology, 


the city, on account of the business privileges | who should see his children chasing and killing 


the occupants enjoy. 
is a large rag depot, where they sell their rags | 
and bones. From this place the Committee were | 
conducted to 

36 and 38 Clinton street, corner of Stanton | 
street. These are six story houses with a yard | 
of 12 by 25 feet. These are most dangerous 
houses in case of fire, and are inhabited by 35 
families, in all 225 persons. The rent realized 
per annum is $1312.” 

In Third street, two buildings, very old, were 
oceupied by 64 families. Another one on the 
same street was occupied by 600 persons in all. 
The Committee then proceeded to Bagdad Ho- 
tel, in Stanton street. It is a great building—a 
perfect village in itself. It was once a match 
factory, but the company having failed, it was 
turned into a tenant house. There isa large 
open court in the centre. About fifty families | 
occupy apartments in this building, they having | 
a grocery and barber shop exclusively to them- | 
selves. There are some twenty rooms uearly | 
eight feet under ground, all of which are occu- | 

ied. 
‘i New York evidently abounds with tadgioc| 
spots, and the above may be regarded as a few | 
of them.—Pa. Inquirer. 





DESTROYING PERNICIOUS INSECTS. 


T. Glover, the distinguished entomologist con- 
nected with the Agricultural Department of the 
Patent Office, has lately furnished the National 
Agricultural Society with a most interesting es- 
say on destructive insects and birds ; and he en- 
joins our farmers to study their habits. He 
says :— 

x A close study of the habits and transforma- 
tions of any one of the pernicious insects (ball 
worm, wheat midge, caterpillar, &.) by the 
practical and intelligent farmer, would prove not 
only a source of great pleasure, as leading him 
to a keener sense of the beauteous and wonder- 
ful works of nature, as exemplified in the singu- 
lar transformations insects undergo, before they 
assume the perfect or fly state, but also a source 


In front of this building | the beautiful black and yellow spotted butterfly 


that was flitting joyously over his vegetable gar- 
den, in the spring or early summer, apparently 


leading a life of mere harmless pleasure, would, 


no doubt, reprove them for wantonly destroying 
such a pretty, harmless insect; and yet, if the 
truth was known, this pretty and much to be 
pitied insect is the parent of all those nauseous 
smelling green and black spotted worms that 


| later in the season destroy his parsley, celery, 


parsnips and carrots. Yet by merely crushing 
the parent fly at one blow early in the season, 
before it has deposited its eggs, he would be 
spared the vexation of either seeing his plants 


devoured and seed destroyed, or having the dis- 


agreeable task of picking off, one by one, some 
hundreds of caterpillars later in the season. This 
fact will be more apparent when I state how in- 
credibly fast some insects multiply, especially in 
the warmer climate of the South, where there is 
little frost to destroy vegetable life, and there are 
several generations in one season. Dr. Jobn 
Gamble, of Tallahasse, Fla., assisted by myself, 
dissected a female ball-worm moth or miller (an 
insect which in the caterpillar state is most de- 
structive to cotton,) and we discovered a mass of 
eggs, which when counted amounted, at the least 
calculation, to five hundred, duly hatched, for 
the first generation, say one half males, the rest 
femaies; the secund generation, if undisturbed, 
would amount to 125,000, and the third be al- 
most incalculable. 

Now, these mother flies are not very numer- 
ous early in the season, owing to the birds de- 
vouring them, the rigor of winter, and various 
other accidental causes, and if practical means 
were found to destroy them as early in the spring 
as possible, the immense ravages of the second 
and third generations might be prevented. In 
one female (ccetieus) case or hangworm, so de- 
structive to the shade trees, I counted nearly 
eight hundred eggs, although the specimen was 
but small. Now were all these cases taken from 
every infected tree in the winter, when they can 
most easily be seen, owing to the fall of the leaf, — 
and then immediately burned, the trees would 
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be comparatively free the next season; and by 
following this plan for one or two years more, 
the work growing gradually less and less, the in- 
sect might finally be exterminated, inasmuch as 
the female never leaves her case, but forms her 
nest of eggs inside; and yet these noxious pests 
are suffered year by year to increase, when so 
little trouble would destroy them. Other insects, 
again, have other habits, which if fully known, 
likewise lead to their destruction.” 


WHY THERE IS NO RAIN IN PERU. 


In Peru, South America, rain is unknown. 
The coast of Peru is within the region of perpet- 
ual southeast trade winds. Though the Peruvi- 
an shores are on the verge of the great South 
Sea boiler, yet it never rainsthere. The reason 
is plain. The southeast trade winds, in the At- 
lantic ocean, first strike the water on the coast of 
Africa. Travelling to the northwest, they blow 
obliquely across the ocean until they reach the 
coast of Brazil, By this time they are heavily 
ladened with vapour, which they continue to bear 
along across the continent, depositing it as they 
go, and supplying with it the sources of the Rio 
de la Plata, and southern tributaries of the Ama- 
zon. Finally, they reach the snow-capped Andes, 
and here is wrung from them the last particle of 
moisture that the very low temperature can ex- 
tract. Reaching the summit of that range, they 
now tumble down as cool and dry winds on the 
Pacific slopes beyond. Meeting with no evapor- 
ating surface, and with no temperaturo colder 
than that to which they were subjected on the 
mountain tops, they reach the ocean before they 
become charged wirh fresh vapor, and before, 
therefore, they have any which the Peruvian cli- 
mate can extract. Thus we see how the top of 
the Andes becomes the reservoir from which are 
supplied the rivers of Chili and Peru.—Maury’s 
Geography of the Sea. 


THE STANDING ARMIES IN EUROPE. 


A late European statistical writer estimates 
the standing armies of the different States of that 
continent at the close of the last year as follows ; 
Great Britain, 380,000 Sardinia, 70,000 
France, 700,000 Holland, 60,000 
Russia, 1,200,000 Belgium, 65,000 
Austria, 650,000 oe 170,000 

orway, . 
Prussia, 600,000 Denmark, 70,000 
Turkey, 500,000 Naples, 110,000 
German Confd’n,220,000 Greece, 10,000 
Total, 4,805,000 


The expense of the pay, clothing, and subsist- 
ence of these armies, it is impossible to estimate, 
without referring to the annual appropriations of 


the different States for that parpose. It proba- 
bly cannot be less than five hundred millions of 
dollars. And all this money comes from the 
sweat of the laboring classes, and is a burden to 
their industry. The soldier earns nothing; he 
sows no seed, nor reaps any harvest but that of 
blood. 


GOOD HUMOR. 


Keep in good humor. It is not great calami- 
ties that embitter existence ; it is the petty vexa- 
tions the small jealousiés, the little dissappoint- 
ments, the minor miseries, that make the heart 
heavy and the temper sour. Don’t let them. 
Anger is a pure waste of vitality; it is always 
foolish and always disgraceful, except in some 
very rare cases, when it is kindled by seeing 
wrong done to another; and even that noble 
rage seldom mends the matter. Keep in good 
humor! 

No man does his best except when he is cheer- 
ful. 

A light heart makes nimble hands, and keers 
the mind free and alert. No misfortune is so 
great as one that sours temper. Until cheer- 
fulness is lost, nothing is lost. Keep in good 
humor! 

The company of a good humored man is a per- 
petual feast; he is weleomed everywhere—eyes 
glisten at his approach, and difficulties vanish in 
his presence. Franklin’s indomitable good humor 
did as much for his country in the old Congress 
as Adams’ fire or Jefferson’s wisdom ; he clothed 
wisdom with smiles, and softened contentious 
minds into acquiescence. Keepin good humor! 

A good conscience, a sound stomach, a clean 
skin, are the elements of good humor. Get them, 
and keep them, and—be sure to keep in good 
humor ! 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

According to the United States Railroad Di- 
rectory, there are no less than five hundred rail- 
roads in this country, in addition to about 80 
branches. The amount of capital invested in 
all, exceeds seven hundred million dollars. 


THE IRON OF THE WORLD. 


The annual production of crude iron through- 
out the world is estimated at 6,000,000 tons. 
Of this Great. Britain produces 3,000,000, 
France 750,000, Prusia, Austria, belgium and 
Russia about 250,000 each, Sweeden 150,000, 
and the United States 750,000, &c. 


Swattows.—As a proof of the valuable ser. 
vices rendered by swallows, it is estimated that 
one of these birds will destroy at a low calcula- 
tion 900 insects per day ; and, when it is con- 
sidered that some insects produce as many as 
nine generations in a summer, the state of the 
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air, but for these birds, may be readily con- 
ceived. 





THe Wortp’s Suippinc.—The German 
Quarterly Magazine has an article on the world’s 
marine, from which it appears that the waters of 
the earth are navigated by 145,000 vessels, of 
12,904,687 tons. The United States have 
5,500,000 tons of shipping; Great Britain 
5,000,000 ; Germany, including Austria, 1,000,- 
000 ; and France, only 716,130 tons. 





EFFECT OF COLOR UPON THE HEALTH. 


A writer in The Builder, in making some in- 
teresting observations in regard to manufacturin 
establishments, remarks that the walls of build- 
ings, when colored either of yellow, buff, or any- 
thing approaching to yellow, always produces 
upon the inmates a melancholly feeling; and he 
especially warns authorities of schools, asylums, 
and hospitals, also proprietors of manufacturing 
establishments, to eschew these colors in build- 


ing. 





I form not my estimate of a true Christian 
from the articles of his creed, but from his 
morals. ERASMUS. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiovr asp Meat.—The flour market is firm and 
prices are fully sustained. Sales of fresh ground 

Flour from new wheat at $ 6 75a 687. Small sales 
of extra and fancy brands at $6 75a825. There is 
little or no export demand. Rye Flour is worth 
$3 75. Corn Meal—-sales of fresh ground Pennsyl- 
vania at $3 37 per bbl. 

’ Grain.— Wheat is firm, and prices are lower. Sales 
of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 52 
a 153, and $1 60a 165 for white. Rye comes. in 
slowly; sales of new Penna. at 78a 80c. Corn is 
dull, with sales of prime yeHow at 66c afloat, and 64c 
in store. Oats are scarce; sales of prime old Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware at 42 a 43c for good. Barley 
is worth $1 33 a 1 38. 











A TEACHER WANTED 


To take charge of the Male Department of the (Bacon) 
Friends’ School at Woodstown, Salem County, New 
Jersey ; so that the School may open at an early date. 
A male teacher preferred. 

For further particnlars address either of the subscri- 
bers. 
Josera Encte, 
James WooLman, 
Wituiam M. Caw tey, 
Asrauam Wootman, 
Cuar.es Bonn. 
Woodstown, N. J., 10th mo. 18th, 1856—3t. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Trustees. 


OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHEs- 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo- 
date a limited number of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing included, if desired,) of a solid English ed- 
ucation. 

The School Year is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 00 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex- 
tra charges. 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with the sessions. 

REFERENCES : 

Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P. 
Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and 
Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa.; Hannah P. Davis and Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

ELIZABETH W, RICHARDS, Principal. 

West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 

W tae C00 good, steady, temperate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. 0., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 1:, 1856. 


‘LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 

will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. Q., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution on the. 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher ; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Circulars, including references and further par- 
ticulars, address 








BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
Lonnonerove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
10 mo. 25—5t- 


